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JOSIAH  LAMBORN,  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  OF 
ILLINOIS,  1840-43. 

Address  at  the  Grave  of  Josiah  Lamborn  in  White  Hall, 
Illinois,  May  30,  1927. 

By  Cornelius  J.  Doyle,  Former  Secretary  of 
State  of  Illinois. 


Lincoln  had  his  Douglas,  Douglas  had  his  Lamborn.  We 
are  assembled  here  today  to  recall  the  brief,  the  picturesque, 
the  tragic  career  of  Josiah  Lamborn,  a  brilliant  youth — not 
a  native  of  this  country  but  the  actor  of  a  principal  role  in 
one  of  the  world's  most  absorbing  and  important  dramas. 
Josiah  Lamborn  was  only  thirty-eight  when  he  died,  alone 
and  pitiable  in  the  old  Amos  home,  a  landmark  in  the  early 
days  of  this  city.  There  are  bright  pages  in  his  biography, 
but  most  of  them  are  tinged  with  the  pathos  of  human  bril- 
liance, growing  shadowy  and  fast  failing. 

Here  at  White  Hall,  he  started  upon  his  career.  What- 
ever of  fame  he  acquired,  however,  he  wrenched  from  a  re- 
luctant fate  in  Jacksonville  and  Springfield.  Broken  and  dis- 
couraged, the  man  who  had  unwittingly  furnished  young 
Douglas  with  his  first  great  opportunity  and  setting,  and  asso- 
ciated on  terms  of  professional  and  social  intercourse  with 
Lincoln,  Browning,  Logan,  Baker,  Shields,  and  Yates,  came 
back  to  this  community  in  penury  and  want  to  die.  His  body 
lies  buried  in  the  old  cemetery,  which  in  the  sixties  was  de- 
serted even  by  its  dead.  But  Lamborn  continued  to  rest  amidst 
its  weeds  and  brambles.  The  simple  stone  that  marked  his 
grave  wearied  of  its  task,  and  fell  into  a  crumbling  heap.  After 
the  lapse  of  years  through  painstaking  research  and  the  bril- 
liant writings  of  Henry  Polk  Lowenstein,  attorney,  and  the 
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White  Hall  Historical  Association,  this  community  awoke  to 
the  precious  heritage  of  its  historic  possession  of  this  memory, 
this  life,  this  grave. 

Josiah  Lamborn  was  of  Pennsylvania  birth.  He  pre- 
ceded Abraham  Lincoln  into  this  world  by  twelve  days,  Janu- 
ary 31,  1809,  being  the  date  of  his  birth.  His  parents  moved 
to  Cincinnati,  thence  to  Washington  county,  Kentucky,  where 
he  grew  to  adolescence.  The  date  of  his  coming  into  Illinois 
is  not  found,  but  he  prepared  by  legal  education  to  practice 
law.  Where  he  received  his  legal  education  has  not  been 
established. 

Five  elements  in  his  life  attract  our  attention  as  we 
search  through  the  histories  for  light  upon  him.  He  was  a 
picturesque  and  dramatic  figure  in  whatever  he  did.  He  was 
a  lawyer  of  natural  ability  and  attainments.  He  possessed 
personality  along  with  remarkable  felicity  in  debate  and  in 
conversation,  swaying  crowds  and  public  opinion.  He  asso- 
ciated with  and  was  recognized  for  his  exceptional  talents  by 
that  most  distinguished  coterie  of  all  Illinois  history,  of 
whom  Douglas  and  Lincoln  were  the  centers.  He  rose  to  high 
position  in  public  places. 

He  became  the  foil  for  Douglas.  He  gave  Douglas  his 
greatest  opportunity — an  opportunity  the  stripling,  then  less 
than  twenty-one,  a  resident  of  Morgan  County  only  a  few 
weeks,  accepted  and  made  it  profound  with  results  that  later 
was  to  affect  his  own  career  and  the  course  of  the  American 
people. 

Let  us  consider  briefly  each  of  these  elements.  Lamborn 
was  picturesque,  dramatic,  appealing.  Like  Lincoln  he  was 
over  six  feet  tall.  A  defective  foot  from  birth  made  him  a 
cripple.  He  carried  a  huge  cane  and  often  leaned  upon  the 
arm  or  shoulder  of  a  friend  for  support.  His  face  was  as  im- 
passive as  a  stone  when  he  wished  it  to  be,  or  could  be  en- 
livened with  all  the  stirring  emotions  and  passions  that  can 
surge  through  men's  souls.  With  marvelous  tongue  and  easy 
flow  of  graphic  English,  he  became  at  will  vivid  with  fire, 
pathos,  or  the  wit  to  transform  his  mobile  countenance.     His 
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voice  control  could  range  from  the  extremity  of  harshness  to 
softest  melody.  He  was  resourceful  in  effects,  and  played 
upon  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men  with  the  skill  of  the  Greek 
orators  of  old.  In  lawsuit  and  political  meeting,  he  brought 
into  effective  play  the  entire  range  of  the  wiles  of  the  psy- 
chologist. In  his  day,  conviviality  was  a  common  habit.  Lam- 
born at  times  permitted  excesses  to  control. 

The  trial  of  the  celebrated  murder  case,  near  Springfield, 
gives  illustration  of  his  resources.  Lamborn  as  attorney  gen- 
eral appeared  to  assist  the  local  prosecution.  He  was  fear- 
less and  unrelenting  in  his  prosecution  of  crime.  Believing 
the  defendant  guilty,  Lamborn  was  intent  upon  the  extreme 
penalty.  Edward  D.  Baker  was  attorney  for  the  defense 
and  made  one  of  his  great  efforts  to  the  jury  for  mercy. 
Lamborn  yet  was  to  speak. 

Pleading  indisposition,  Lamborn  asked  that  court  ad- 
journ until  after  supper.  With  arm  about  a  friend's  shoulder 
to  steady  him,  Lamborn  limped  to  the  sheriff's  home  and 
requested  the  official  for  just  one  candle  in  the  court  room 
for  the  night  session,  at  a  point  where  its  rays  would  strike 
full  in  the  face  of  the  jury.  The  officer  feared  the  displeasure 
of  the  judge,  but  Lamborn  prevailed  upon  him  and  offered  to 
take  any  evil  consequences  for  the  stage  setting. 

When  the  crowds  assembled  for  the  evening  session,  they 
found  the  court  room  full  of  dancing,  grotesque  shadows,  cast 
by  the  lone  flickering  candle.  The  court  offered  no  objections 
and  Lamborn  began  by  standing  stooped  and  impressively 
silent  before  the  jury  for  several  minutes.  The  candle  light 
fell  upon  his  leathery  and  pulseless  face.  He  stood  half  bent, 
leaning  upon  a  chair  in  front  of  him.  The  audience  sat  fixed 
and  shivering  in  the  cold  gloom.  The  lighting  effect  had 
effaced  the  recollection  of  the  eloquent  appeal  of  Baker. 

Lamborn,  when  he  finally  spoke,  hurled  the  Biblical  com- 
mand at  the  jury:  "Whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man  shall 
his  blood  be  shed. ' '  He  paused,  straightened,  and  then  slowly 
repeated  the  terrifying  admonition.  Again  a  pause,  and  a 
third  time  came  the  warning  of  Holy  writ.      Pointing  his 
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finger  at  the  jury,  the  shadow  of  his  figure  magnified  into  im- 
mense proportions,  like  an  all  pervading,  all  engulfing  black 
spirit,  he  solemnly  exclaimed:  "Such  is  the  decree  of  the 
Almighty.  Dare  you  disobey  it?"  That  was  all;  he  had 
accomplished  his  purpose ;  the  verdict  of  the  jury  was  death. 

James  H.  Matheny,  who  was  witness  and  chronicler  of 
this  scene,  has  written:  "I  have  seen  in  my  lifetime  some 
wonderful  actors,  have  witnessed  some  extraordinary  scenes 
on  the  stage,  but  never  have  I  seen  anything  to  equal  that 
night 's  work  in  that  humble  court  room. ' ' 

It  was  events  like  this  that  relieved  the  monotony  of  life 
on  these  prairies  almost  a  century  ago.  The  court  house  was 
theatre,  picture  play  house,  forum,  wherein  the  actors  were 
friends,  acquaintances  and  enemies.  The  common  denomina- 
tor of  life  was  the  man  who  could  speak,  arouse  passion,  stay 
fright,  create  interest,  thrill,  excite,  release  the  wells  of  emo- 
tion, and  stage  a  spectacle  of  this  character. 

Lawyer  he  was,  of  natural  ability  and  attainments. 
Though  we  may  not  know  the  source  of  his  legal  education,  we 
have  ample  proof  that  he  was  well  trained.  His  career  in 
law  was  varied  and,  like  the  man  himself,  it  was  most  pic- 
turesque. Every  mention  of  him  found  in  the  histories  and 
reports  places  the  adjective  "great"  before  his  profession — 
he  was  a  "great  lawyer" — John  M.  Palmer,  Linder,  Moses, 
Johnson,  all  agree;  "he  was  most  industrious"  said 
Richard  Yates.  He  was  well  started  on  his  way  when 
Lincoln  appeared  on  the  scene  as  a  lawyer. 

To  understand  the  life  of  those  days,  we  must  get  it 
through  a  picture  of  the  lawyers.  Men  engaged  in  the  profes- 
sion today  scarcely  can  realize  how  meagre  the  pioneer  law- 
yer's education  might  be,  and  yet  how  profound  his  success. 
The  state  was  only  a  few  years  old.  Statutory  law  had  just 
begun  to  accumulate,  and  federal  statutes  were  few.  The  su- 
preme court  of  this  state  was  publishing  its  first  volume  of 
decisions.  Law  schools  were  not  necessary  institutions.  One 
could  not  know  much  law,  for  there  was  little  law  for  one  to 
know.     Adjudication  of  difficulties  among  men  took  place  in 
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public.     Office  practice  such  as  we  have  today  was  then  un- 
known. 

Then,  one  had  to  be  an  orator  to  be  a  lawyer.  Since  suc- 
cess in  practice  depended  so  heavily  upon  individual  forensic 
power,  few  had  the  temerity  to  qualify  who  could  not  orate 
whenever  and  wherever  opportunity  offered.  Lawyers  by 
reason  of  this  training  and  natural  ability  became  leaders,  and 
each  seemed  to  draw  about  him  a  group  of  admirers  who  ad- 
hered to  his  views.  Thus  we  are  reminded  of  the  times  of 
the  Greek  philosophers,  when  Socrates  and  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle each  fabricated  his  own  system  of  philosophy,  and  gath- 
ered about  him  those  influenced  by  his  personality  and  his 
teachings.  These  old  sages  centered  upon  the  philosophy  of 
government.  Plato's  principles  and  precepts  for  the  guid- 
ance of  the  state  are  vital  to  this  day,  having  lived  through 
all  the  ages. 

We  can  see  a  striking  contrast  in  setting  magnificent 
Athens  of  the  philosopher's  age  against  the  crude  Illinois 
pioneer  towns  of  the  thirties,  but  I  can  not  refrain  from  at- 
tempting to  draw  this  picture.  Jacksonville  has  been  called 
the  Athens  of  the  West.  How  true  and  fitting  that  appella- 
tion !  Let  us  return  to  that  community  of  sturdy  builders  of 
state  and  nation,  when  Lincoln,  Douglas,  Lamborn,  Yates, 
Hardin,  Thomas,  McConnel,  Shields,  Duncan,  Browning, 
Baker,  Arnold,  Butterworth,  Logan,  Trumbull,  journeying 
like  the  ancient  Greek  philosophers,  by  primitive,  simple 
means,  converged  upon  this  little  prairie  settlement  for  ses- 
sions of  court.  It  was  tedious,  tiresome,  lonely,  hard  travel 
that  coveted  ease  and  rest  at  its  end.  Court  business  was  not 
pressing,  and  these  men  were  leisurely  about  it.  Out  in  the 
streets  on  pleasant  days,  in  the  stores  on  wintry  evenings, 
these  philosophers  of  the  new  Athens  drew  about  them  their 
followers,  and  preached  their  theory  of  government. 

Jacksonville  was  an  intellectual  and  philosophical  center. 
Springfield,  the  meeting  place  of  the  same  men,  added  the 
social  and  the  convivial.  Social  life  in  the  capital  was  gay, 
and  courts  and  political  conferences  attracted  the  state's  most 
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brilliant  men  from  every  direction.  Browning  gives  us  in  his 
recently  published  diary,  many  illuminating  lights  upon  the 
social  structure  of  that  period.  It  is  evident  from  his  re- 
marks and  from  the  stories  left  to  us  by  others,  that  court 
and  confabs  in  Springfield  were  looked  forward  to  with  keen 
anticipation  by  public  men. 

An  aerial  view  of  Central  Illinois  on  one  of  these  occa- 
sions would  show  the  lonely  trails  dotted  here  and  there  by 
solitary,  slow  moving  figures,  often  in  high  hats  and  frock 
coats,  astride  laboring  horses,  or  in  stage  coaches  lumbering 
over  the  rough  highways.  We  see  the  wooded  country.  Set- 
tlements are  seen  in  the  clearings,  as  a  solitary  farmer  is  carv- 
ing out  his  land  from  the  primitive  forest.  Travelers,  whether 
by  horse  or  coach,  ford  the  'streams,  and  at  nightfall,  they  put 
up  at  tavern,  or  with  a  friendly  acquaintance,  to  rest  for  the 
renewal  of  this  experience  the  next  morning.  These  moving 
objects  are  converging  upon  Springfield,  capital  of  the  State, 
center  of  politics  and  society — Springfield,  not  the  proud  city 
of  today,  whose  stately  capitol  and  majestic  skyline  tower 
above  the  prairies  and  are  viewed  for  miles — not  such  a  city, 
but  a  town  of  rough  buildings  and  log  huts,  vacant  spaces, 
mud  streets,  unlighted  and  almost  untenanted  by  night  ex- 
cept as  these  philosophers,  like  Lincoln  and  Douglas,  sought 
out  each  other,  and  conversed  by  oil  lamps  in  the  rear  of  the 
village  stores. 

When  the  Springfield  political  and  social  leader  wished 
to  grace  his  home,  he  invited  Lincoln  and  Douglas  and  all  their 
compatriots,  to  join  in  the  festivities.  We  are  told  that  social 
influences  in  that  city  gave  Douglas  his  polish  of  manner  and 
transformed  him  from  a  careless,  negligent  fellow,  into  a 
glass  of  fashion.  At  the  Ninian  W.  Edwards  home,  Lincoln 
and  Douglas  met  Mary  Todd,  Mrs.  Edwards'  sprightly  and 
beautiful  sister  from  the  blue  grass  state,  and  became  her  ad- 
mirers. Mary  was  dazzled  by  the  intellectual  brilliance  of 
Douglas,  but  in  the  ungainly,  lanky  Lincoln,  it  is  told  she  saw 
destiny  enthroned. 

These  were  two  decades  of  intense  activity  for  these  men, 
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and  with  their  legal,  social,  and  political  contention,  time 
never  languished.  We  see  Douglas  trying  to  concentrate 
himself  to  law,  but  a  Whig  rally  on  November  19,  1839,  in 
Springfield,  demands  his  attention.  He  speaks  in  reply  to 
Cyrus  Walker,  candidate  for  elector.  Lincoln  jumps  in  to 
answer  Douglas.  The  next  day,  Douglas  addresses  a  mass 
meeting  of  Democrats.  December  9,  1839,  his  party  conven- 
tion met  in  Springfield  with  Breese,  McClernard,  Adam  W. 
Snyder,  W.  A.  Richardson,  long  his  closest  friend,  Trumbull, 
Shields,  John  Dean  Caton,  Reynolds,  McConnel,  Dement  all 
present.  The  campaign  of  1840  was  hectic,  and  we  find  Doug- 
las and  Lamborn  in  the  midst  of  it,  debating  the  issues  with 
Baker  and  Hardin.     Thus  it  was,  day  after  day,  year  by  year. 

Theirs  was  the  theatre,  the  arena  where  the  crowds  as- 
sembled, and  it  is  not  surprising  that  court  rooms  were 
jammed  when  trials  were  set,  or  that  the  countryside  for 
miles,  congregated  at  political  meetings.  They  and  their 
issues  were  the  diversions  that  broke  the  dull  tedium  of  daily 
existence.  Though  it  was  a  period  sparse  of  railroads,  high- 
ways, telegraph  or  newspapers,  news  spread  with  remarkable 
swiftness.  It  was  uncanny  in  its  rapid  travel  from  farm  to 
farm,  from  settlement  to  settlement.  And  how  miraculous 
the  response !  It  was  not  uncommon  to  find  a  political  meet- 
ing, or  a  court  case  in  a  town  of  a  few  hundred,  drawing  spec- 
tators for  hundreds  of  miles,  and  amassing  an  audience  of 
thousands. 

But  the  play  always  was  good,  and  these  men  never  dis- 
appointed. There  were  no  failures  among  the  characters  of 
their  dramas.  The  picturesque,  the  handsome,  the  noble  face, 
the  solemn  countenance  that  could  blaze  into  feeling,  or  by  a 
flash  of  wit,  discomfit  an  opponent — these  were  the  acces- 
sories, the  masques  that  the  successful  lawyer,  philosopher, 
leader,  teacher,  of  the  thirties  and  forties,  carried  with  him  to 
attract  and  to  hold  popular  affection.  Lamborn  was  one  of 
the  great  lawyers,  actors  and  philosophers  of  that  day  and 
time.  The  human  race  has  always  loved  mimicry.  It  has 
worshiped  its  actors,  and  our  lawyers  of  that  period  were 
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ever  mindful  of  the  potency  of  the  dramatic  power.  Without 
schools  of  expression,  they  learned  to  paint  scenery,  set  their 
stages,  write  their  dramas  and  direct  their  production.  The 
murder  case  I  have  just  described,  was  an  example  of  the 
lawyer's  effective  settings. 

The  Traylor  case  was  another,  and  this  trial  gives  us  a 
view  of  the  intense  partisanship  to  which  the  public  could  be 
fired  in  legal  cases.  Lamborn  was  prosecuting  two  brothers 
named  Traylor,  charged  with  the  murder  of  one  Fisher,  and 
was  very  vindictive  in  his  denunciations.  The  circumstantial 
evidence  appeared  complete,  and  the  two  men  surely  would  be 
hung.  The  body  of  the  dead  man  had  not  been  found,  but 
that  omission  seems  to  have  been  less  important  than  it  would 
be  today.  However,  after  Lamborn  had  closed  the  prosecu- 
tion, the  defense,  represented  by  Stephen  T.  Logan  calmly 
walked  into  the  court  room  with  Fisher  by  his  side.  The 
crowd  was  aroused  to  such  frenzy  that  Logan  was  compelled 
to  appease  its  passion  against  Lamborn,  who  otherwise  would 
have  suffered  bodily  injury. 

Another  of  the  celebrated  cases  in  which  Lamborn  was 
associated  was  in  the  defense  of  Peter  Cartwright  and  his 
camp  meeting  near  Winchester  in  1841.  Lawless  elements  in 
large  numbers  assembled  near  the  Methodist  camp,  de- 
termined to  break  it  up.  They  were  prosecuted  successfully 
by  John  J.  Hardin,  a  Presbyterian,  later  celebrated  by  his  gal- 
lant death  as  a  general  at  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista,  in  the  war 
with  Mexico,  and  by  Josiah  Lamborn  of  whom  Cartwright 
has  written,  ' '  Though  somewhat  dissipated  at  times,  he  was  a 
talented  gentleman  of  the  bar,  and  a  friend  of  religious 
order."  Both  Hardin  and  Lamborn  gave  their  services  in 
this  case  free  of  charge. 

It  is  said  that  back  in  those  early  days,  the  profession 
seemed  to  have  lacked  considerable  of  what  we  today  regard 
as  fundamental  ethics.  Lamborn 's  first  case  before  the  su- 
preme court  is  an  illustration.  It  was  in  1834.  Lamborn  was 
attorney  for  James  McKinney  against  whom  Isaac  Finch  had 
brought  suit  in  the  justice  of  a  peace  court  on  a  note.     The 
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amount  involved  was  thirty-four  dollars  and  seventeen  cents. 
Finch  won  in  the  justice  court,  and  McKinney  appealed  to  the 
circuit  court  where  he  again  lost ;  thence  he  went  to  the  highest 
court,  and  again  lost.  Samuel  D.  Lockwood  was  a  member  of 
the  supreme  court,  and  as  such,  under  the  law  at  that  period, 
he  also  sat  upon  the  circuit  bench.  Justice  Lockwood  heard 
the  Finch-McKinney  case  in  the  circuit  court  at  Jacksonville, 
and  affirmed  the  decision  of  the  justice  of  the  peace,  when 
later,  adjusting  his  robes  on  the  supreme  bench,  he  reviewed 
this  case  on  appeal  from  his  own  decision,  and  the  records 
show  that  he,  in  his  opinion,  was  twice  right,  because  he  de- 
livered the  opinion  of  the  supreme  court,  upholding  his  own 
decision  in  the  lower  court. 

Such  a  thing  was  not  uncommon  in  those  days,  and 
Douglas  did  the  same  thing  in  another  case,  in  which  Lamborn 
likewise  was  of  counsel.  There  appeared  to  be  no  impropriety 
in  it,  and  neither  public  nor  bar  nor  bench  saw  fit  to  question 
it.  Legal  ethics  and  public  opinion  would  today  be  shocked 
at  the  suggestion  of  a  circuit  judge  sitting  in  review  as  a 
supreme  justice  in  any  cause  that  might  have  originated  in 
his  circuit  court  before  his  election  to  the  high  court. 

This  case  also  serves  to  confirm  the  attitude  of  the  people 
toward  litigation.  Only  thirty-four  dollars  and  seventeen 
cents  were  involved  in  this  suit,  yet  litigants  and  public  fol- 
lowed it  eagerly  to  the  court  of  last  resort.  Lawyers'  fees 
could  not  have  been  large  nor  court  costs  heavy,  and  the 
questions  of  law  involved  were  trivial  by  our  measurements, 
but  must  have  been  intensely  important  to  the  community  of 
that  time. 

At  the  same  term  of  the  supreme  court,  when  Lamborn 
made  his  first  appearance  before  it  as  an  attorney,  he  was 
absolved  of  the  charge  of  unethical  conduct  in  the  practice  of 
law,  preferred  against  him  by  the  attorney  general  of  the 
state,  Julius  C.  Wright,  in  a  petition  for  his  disbarment. 
Little  has  been  found  on  this  particular  case,  but  reports  of 
the  court  for  that  term  contain  its  opinion  that  Lamborn  was 
not  guilty.     The  court,  however,  "deems  it  proper  and  neces- 
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sary  to  say  that  while  the  proof  does  not  authorize  the  find- 
ings of  the  specifications  and  charges  proved,  still  the  de- 
fendant's conduct  is  not  free  from  censure."  The  court  ad- 
monishes him  that  "he  guard  his  reputation  with  jealous 
watchfulness,  that  the  indiscretions  which  have  been  com- 
mitted may  not  be  repeated."  Disbarment  could  scarcely 
have  been  more  severe  than  these  words  of  rebuke  and  ad- 
monition. In  this  celebrated  matter,  Ninian  W.  Edwards 
prosecuted  as  attorney  general,  while  Sidney  Breese  defended 
Lamborn. 

How  harmless  the  court's  opinion  had  been  upon  Lam- 
born's  fortunes,  for  we  find  the  general  assembly  of  the  state, 
on  December  23, 1840,  elected  him  attorney  general  to  succeed 
Wickliffe  Kitchell.  In  his  first  case  before  the  supreme  court 
as  attorney  general,  he  came  off  victor.  He  represented  the 
state  auditor  in  defense  against  a  petition  from  mandamus  to 
compel  him  to  perform  a  ministerial  service  with  reference 
to  the  transfer  of  certain  school  lots  in  Chicago.  J.  Young 
Scammon,  reporter  of  the  court,  was  attorney  for  the  relator. 
The  supreme  court  today  would  scarcely  regard  it  as  ethical 
for  its  reporter  to  appear  before  it  as  a  practicing  attorney. 

During  Lamborn 's  service,  both  Douglas  and  Breese  were 
members  of  the  supreme  court.  Lamborn  faced  Douglas  as 
judge  more  than  once,  but  there  is  no  sign  in  the  records  that 
the  memory  of  their  first  heated  encounter  in  politics  in 
Jacksonville  only  a  few  weeks  after  the  arrival  of  Douglas  in 
that  city,  influenced  or  tinged  the  judicial  processes  of  Doug- 
las. Early  in  this  rather  embarrassing  relation,  Murray  Mc- 
Connel,  always  a  staunch  Douglas  partisan  and  one  of  the 
Jacksonian  Democrats  of  that  stirring  time,  appeared  on  one 
side,  and  Lamborn  on  the  other,  but  Douglas  disregarded 
friendship  and  enmities,  and  decided  the  case  on  what  he  re- 
garded as  its  merits,  against  McConnel  and  in  favor  of  the 
state,  represented  by  Lamborn.  In  at  least  two  cases,  Lam- 
born faced  Lincoln  at  the  trial  table  as  opposing  counsel. 

Lamborn 's  term  expired  on  January  12,  1843,  and  he  was 
succeeded  by  James  A.  McDougall  by  the  election  of  the  legis- 
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lature.  Altogether  in  his  brief  legal  career,  Lamborn  ap- 
peared as  counsel  in  forty-six  cases  before  the  supreme  court, 
twenty-six  of  them  as  a  private  lawyer,  and  in  twenty  of  them 
as  attorney  general,  a  record  that  outdoes  that  of  the  average 
lawyer  of  today  for  a  similar  period. 

So  far  as  the  research  develops  we  find  Lamborn,  while 
called  in  as  associate  on  one  side  or  the  other  in  most  of  the 
important  litigation  in  Morgan,  Sangamon  and  surrounding 
counties,  he  had  but  one  law  partnership.  In  1835  a  young, 
attractive  and  brilliant  member  of  the  Morgan  County  Bar 
arrested  his  attention.  A  Junior  partnership  was  proffered 
and  accepted.  The  judgment  of  Lamborn  that  this  young 
man  would  go  far  was  confirmed.  The  name  of  the  firm  was 
Lamborn  and  Yates.  The  name  of  Yates  is  embedded  in  the 
historic  achievements  of  our  State  and  nation.  Devoted  friend 
and  counsellor  of  Lincoln,  he  became  Congressman,  War  Gov- 
ernor of  Illinois,  and  United  States  Senator.  If  Lamborn 
could  have  lived,  he  would  have  been  comforted  in  the  fulfill- 
ment of  his  judgment  of  Richard  Yates. 

The  supreme  historical  event  in  the  life  of  the  interesting 
man,  Lamborn,  was  the  occasion  which  was  destined  to  shape 
the  future  of  Douglas  and  give  to  Douglas  the  leadership,  pow- 
erful mastery  over  a  great  national  party,  and  opportunity 
later  to  write  large  upon  the  pages  of  history  by  practical  ad- 
vocacy, supported  by  matchless  oratory,  the  expansion,  de- 
velopment and  internal  improvement  policies  of  our  national 
union.  We  go  back  to  the  source  where  the  clash  occurred 
between  Lamborn  and  Douglas.  We  find  environed  in  this 
scene  circumstances  that  give  to  us  a  graphic  insight  into 
these  times. 

The  stage  is  set  in  Jacksonville ;  the  day  is  Saturday,  and 
the  month  of  March,  1834.  We  vision  the  pioneer  settlement 
on  the  prairies  of  Illinois — Morgan  County.  Eoads  were 
trails  across  the  rolling  uplands,  leading  to  Jacksonville,  a 
town  of  shacks  and  cabins.  The  period  was  almost  without 
newspapers ;  homes  were  not  connected  by  telephone ;  radio 
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had  not  even  been  dreamed  of ;  and  telegraph  and  the  railroad 
were  things  rumored.  Information  passed  from  person  to 
person.  A  few  Eastern  newspapers  permeated  the  country- 
side with  their  belated  news,  containing  only  politics,  which 
were  the  absorption  of  the  day.  Our  forefathers  lived  thus 
detached  from  the  world,  an  isolated  existence  with  all  the 
repressions  of  soul  and  spirit  that  unbroken  silence,  vast  soli- 
tudes and  illimitable  prairie  can  impose.  The  glebe  was 
stubborn,  markets  distant,  prices  low  and  money  was  uncer- 
tain, but  in  the  stout  heart  of  the  pioneer,  hope  and  ambition 
abided,  and  his  goal  a  state. 

Andrew  Jackson  was  president.  He  had  carried  Morgan 
and  the  surrounding  country.  Enthusiasm  for  him  had  been 
intense,  but  almost  over  night  this  country  had  turned  against 
him.  There  was  none  of  standing  and  respectability  to  de- 
fend him  in  what  had  been  the  house  of  his  friends.  Illinois 
had  been  aflame  with  its  magnificent  projects  to  make  a  state, 
projects  for  internal  improvements  that  intrigued  the  vision 
of  the  lonely  people  who  saw  release  from  a  pioneer's  im- 
prisonment. Their  dreams  were  coming  true  when  Jackson, 
to  whom  they  had  pinned  their  hopes,  blasted  them.  His 
hostility  to  the  United  States  bank  ruined  the  source  from 
which  they  expected  to  finance  their  gigantic  program.  Popu- 
lar approval  of  Jackson  turned  to  popular  revulsion.  He  had 
taken  away  what  had  come  to  be  the  people's  fondest  ideal. 

Saturday  was  the  day  when  country  folks  assembled  in 
the  village  to  exchange  ideas  and  news.  The  women  shopped 
and  traded  their  products  for  household  necessities  they  could 
not  make.  The  men  gathered  in  the  public  places ;  drinking 
was  common  and  politics  were  everywhere.  It  was  a  day  of 
noise  and  turmoil  in  the  little  town,  with  partisanship  the  sole 
vent  for  the  relief  of  pent  up  spirits,  the  safety  valve  that 
prevented  an  explosion.  This  Saturday's  crowd  was  un- 
usually large  and  interested,  and  there  appeared  a  new  figure 
in  its  midst.  Two  weeks  before,  he  had  not  been  there.  He 
was  a  young  man,  small  of  stature,  chalky  complexioned, 
slender,  frail,  rather  pompous    in    bearing,    almost    beetle 
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browed,  brilliant  in  conversation,  convincing  in  argument. 
His  name  was  Stephen  A.  Douglas. 

Coming  into  St.  Louis  by  boat  over  the  Ohio,  this  lad  had 
worked  himself  by  stage  from  that  city  and  Alton  to  Jackson- 
ville, seeking  employment.  He  had  one  dollar  and  twenty- 
five  cents  when  he  reached  Jacksonville.  He  possessed  one 
letter  of  introduction  but  it  did  not  provide  work.  This  was 
in  the  middle  of  November,  1833.  On  advice  of  his  lone  friend, 
he  started  for  Pekin  but  at  Meredosia  learned  that  the  boat 
had  blown  up,  down  the  river,  and  there  would  be  no  other  up 
the  river  until  spring.  Tramping  across  country,  hungry  and 
cold,  Douglas  finally  reached  Winchester,  where  he  organized 
a  three  months'  school.  When  it  closed,  he  hastened  back 
to  Jacksonville  in  March,  1834.  The  little  town  was  a  live 
frontier  community,  ambitiously  progressive  for  the  time,  and 
quite  in  contrast  with  the  more  sedate  cities  Douglas  had 
known  in  the  East.  The  town's  hopefulness  and  energy  in- 
spired the  boy,  and  he  opened  an  office  to  practice  law. 

His  first  act  was  to  rally  the  Jacksonians,  a  few  of  whom 
remained  under  the  cover  of  popular  disfavor.  Douglas 
sought  them  out,  stalwart  McConnel  and  Brooks,  the  editor 
among  them,  but  they  were  reluctant.  He  proposed  means  to 
turn  the  tide  back  toward  Jackson,  but  while  they  despaired, 
Douglas  persevered.  He  planned  to  call  the  Democrats  into 
town  on  this  Saturday,  and  a  hand  bill  had  gone  through  the 
country  for  this  purpose.  Its  political  appeal,  the  name  of 
the  new  leader  in  Jacksonville,  an  audacious  newcomer,  drew 
the  curious,  the  loyal,  the  hostile,  the  indifferent,  the  cowardly, 
into  an  irritated,  agitated  multitude  that  filled  the  village  and 
turned  quiet  into  a  rabble.  His  weak  kneed  fellow  Democrats 
still  were  fearful.     The  crowd  seemed  ominous. 

A  tall,  commanding,  sinister,  limping  figure,  huge  cane  in 
hand,  moved  among  them,  dramatic,  tragic,  masterful,  a 
leader.  He  was  Josiah  Lamborn,  Democrat  and  vitupera- 
tive anti- Jackson.  None  there  was  to  sponsor  Douglas '  reso- 
lution of  confidence  in  Jackson.  "You  should  present  it," 
they  tell  him.  "I  am  too  young,"  he  replied,  "and  an  inter- 
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loper. "  "  It  is  opportunity  for  you, ' '  they  came  back  with  the 
implication,  ' '  if  you  succeed. ' ' 

Douglas  accepted  the  gauge,  and  rose  in  the  meeting  to 
read  his  resolution,  only  to  have  it  received  in  silence.  At  the 
conclusion  there  flashed  across  the  scene  the  fiery  Lamborn. 
First  to  oppose  the  resolution,  he  revealed  himself  the  cause 
and  the  original  of  anti-Jackson  feeling.  Douglas  had  un- 
masked the  opposition  leader.  Lamborn  was  intense.  He 
had  reason  to  be ;  he  had  sensed  a  weakening  of  his  position' 
since  the  coming  of  Douglas,  which  threatened  his  supremacy. 
It  was  his  crucial  hour  before  his  own  people,  among  whom 
he  had  lived.     It  was  a  dramatic  hour. 

Lamborn  even  questioned  the  truthfulness  of  some  of  the 
Douglas  statements,  and  braved  the  consequence  of  such 
temerity.  The  crowds  gasped  in  the  tension  and  awaited  the 
challenge  but  Douglas  ignored  the  insult.  Young  Douglas 
rose  in  reply  and  at  once  his  magnetic  personality  engulfed 
the  hall  to  inspire  his  followers.  He  swept  everything  before 
him.  He  was  typical  orator  of  the  day,  noisy,  raging,  em- 
phatic, shaking  his  shaggy  head,  and  at  times  fairly  growling. 
It  was  the  oratory  of  the  day  and  time,  that  the  people  en- 
joyed and  understood.  It  generated  conviction  and  aroused 
enthusiasm  to  a  pitch  of  wild  excitement. 

It  is  reported  that  Lamborn  fled  the  hall  in  precipitate 
haste,  while  the  exultant  multitude  carried  young  Douglas 
upon  their  shoulders  through  the  streets  of  Jacksonville, 
shouting,  "High  Combed  Cock,"  the  "Little  Giant,"  and 
many  other  appellations  of  which  ' '  Little  Giant ' '  clung  to  him 
the  rest  of  his  days.  Morgan  County  had  been  reunited  about 
Jackson,  and  the  fame  of  Douglas  spread  throughout  the  land. 
The  turning  of  the  political  tide  in  one  small  community  was 
important  enough;  the  vanquishing  of  Lamborn  was  vital;  the 
star  of  Douglas  rested  over  Central  Illinois  and  the  eyes  of 
the  nation  began  to  turn  to  him. 

1839,  and  a  new  political  campaign  was  near,  and  the  rumb- 
lings of  the  approaching  slavery  issue  were  clear  and  distinct. 
Lincoln  had  come  to  Springfield  and  renewed  his  acquaint- 
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anceship  with  Speed.  He  formed  a  partnership  with  Stuart. 
Douglas  found  in  the  capital  a  larger  field  than  that  at  Jack- 
sonville, and  frequently  was  to  be  seen  on  its  streets,  and  it 
was  rumored  he  would  open  office  to  practice  in  the  capital  of 
Illinois.  At  night  the  men  about  town,  interested  in  public 
affairs,  were  wont  to  congregate  at  the  store  of  Speed,  on  the 
west  side  of  the  square,  or  at  Diller's  on  the  east  side.  Doug- 
las, Lincoln,  Lamborn,  Shields,  Baker,  0.  H.  Browning, 
Stephen  T.  Logan  were  among  them.  The  evening  started  in 
peaceful  gossip,  confined  to  the  more  ordinary  things  of  the 
day,  but  it  was  not  long  until  someone  touched  the  match  to 
politics  and  the  acrimory  of  partisanship  was  unloosed. 

One  night  in  December,  as  the  crowd  argued  in  Speed's 
store,  Douglas,  impatient  and  irritated  by  its  limitations,  ex- 
claimed, "This  is  no  place  to  talk  politics,"  and  hurled  a 
challenge  to  the  Whigs  to  a  public  discussion.  A  few  days 
later,  Lincoln  proposed  to  his  Whig  friends  that  the  Douglas 
challenge  be  accepted.  Four  men  to  represent  them  were 
chosen — Stephen  T.  Logan,  Edward  D.  Baker,  0.  H.  Brown- 
ing, and  A.  Lincoln.  The  Democrats  selected  Douglas,  Lam- 
born, John  Calhoun  and  Jesse  B.  Thomas.  The  meetings 
were  held  in  the  audience  room  of  the  Presbyterian  church, 
which  served  the  legislature  as  hall  of  representatives,  and 
each  speaker  was  given  an  evening. 

As  might  be  imagined,  the  debate  won  favor  in  the  city, 
and  through  the  excitement  attending  it,  the  hall  usually  was 
packed.  The  people  referred  to  it  as  the  "great  debate." 
Lincoln  was  the  last  speaker.  In  the  meantime,  the  commun- 
ity wearied  of  it.  Lincoln  was  not  well  known  for  his  forensic 
ability.  His  audience  was  small  and  he  was  discouraged,  but 
the  address  he  made,  ignored  at  the  time,  soon  was  found  to 
contain  superior  merit  and  was  printed  in  the  Sangamo 
Journal  of  March  6,  1840.  Lincoln  devoted  most  of  his  time 
to  Douglas  and  Lamborn,  so  we  have  this  positive  evidence 
from  Lincoln  himself  of  the  ability  and  capacity  of  the  man 
Lamborn  as  a  public  speaker. 

It  was  clear  that  in  Springfield  among  those  giants,  Lam- 
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born  was  able  to  hold  his  own,  and  that  he  belonged  to  the 
most  distinguished  small  group  of  men  this  or  any  other  state 
in  the  union  has  known.  From  its  number,  one  man  was  ele- 
vated to  the  presidency  and  to  a  place  in  world  esteem  and 
affection  surpassed  only  by  the  Man  of  Galilee.  Douglas  be- 
came a  United  States  senator,  and  for  years  was  one  of  the 
most  influential  men  of  the  nation,  and  today  his  biographers 
rightfully  place  him  among  the  world's  greatest  men.  Brown- 
ing went  to  the  United  States  senate,  was  Lincoln's  confident 
during  the  presidency,  and  served  in  Johnson 's  cabinet  during 
the  reconstruction  days.  Baker,  eloquent  orator,  man  of 
magnetism  and  glorious  achievements,  died  a  hero,  leading 
Union  troops  at  Ball's  Bluff.  Shields,  he  who  would  fight  a 
duel  with  Lincoln,  became  major  general  in  the  Mexican  war 
and  brigadier  general  in  the  Civil  war,  the  only  United  States 
senator  from  three  different  states,  and  justice  of  the  Illinois 
supreme  court.  Lamborn  became  an  attorney  general  of  Illi- 
nois.   We  might  continue  the  enumeration  almost  without  end. 

What  a  group  of  men!  What  nation  or  what  time  has 
assembled  its  like?  From  the  Periclean  days  of  glorious 
Greece  to  the  present,  we  have  no  record  in  our  histories  of 
such  a  coterie  as  this  one.  It  was  greatness  itself  to  be  one 
among  them.  Yet  they  were  the  men  who  came  up  from  the 
rough  pioneer  country  of  Illinois,  long  before  it  had  enjoyed 
sufficient  of  progress  to  afford  even  a  glimpse  of  its  present 
grandeur.  They  walked  the  streets  of  Springfield,  rode  the 
mud  circuits  of  Central  Illinois,  practiced  law  in  many  county 
seats,  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  social  and  political  life  of  the 
day,  and  shaped  opinion  out  of  which  was  born  an  era  of 
world-wide  accomplishments. 

Lamborn  was  one  of  them.  Today  a  new  generation  as- 
sembles where  his  wearied  body,  from  which  a  restless  soul 
has  taken  flight,  to  pause  in  memory,  and  mark  the  spot  where 
immutable  chemistry  is  mingling  the  inevitable  change  back 
into  the  soil  of  the  state  of  his  adoption.     Peace  to  his  ashes ! 
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